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LONG ODDS 


Although the chances seemed to be 48 to 1 against it, interstate 
cooperation made great progress in 1935. 


s Stare GOVERNMENT wishes its readers a 
A happy holiday season, unsatisfied—but 
not dissatished—thoughts of the past 
year come to mind. Nineteen hundred thirty- 
five has been a busy year for the governments 
of the forty-eight commonwealths—busy with 
steps in constructive codperation which have 
created a consciousness of the need for more 
effective working relationships between the sov- 
ereign members of the American Union. 

The opening gun was fired when the Council 
of State Governments—lusty infant in the fam- 
ily of the states—held its first meeting in Wash- 
ington on January 18, 19, and 20. Under the 
chairmanship of Governor John G. Winant, 
members of the Planning Board of the Council 
joined with the Board of Managers of the Amer- 
ican Legislators’ Association and the Interstate 
Commission on Conflicting Taxation to plan 
the development of the Council and the con- 
vening of the Second Interstate Assembly. 


Assembly of the states 


On February 28, March 1, and March 2 came 
the meeting of the Second Interstate Assembly. 
One hundred and fifty registered delegates from 
more than forty states came together—to discuss 
conflicting taxation and other problems requir- 
ing intergovernmental codperation. Forty-eight 
state flags converted the promenade of the May- 
flower Hotel into an avenue of banners. In 


this environment and under these auspices the 
Assembly did some hard thinking about the 
problem of bringing the states together and rec- 
ommended the formation of “an appropriate 
agency on interstate cooperation” in each state. 

Ten days later the New Jersey legislature 
adopted the Wolber Resolution which created 
the first Commission on Interstate Codperation. 
Governor Hoffman enthusiastically approved 
the resolution on March 12 and appointed an 
able Commission under the chairmanship of 
Judge Richard Hartshorne of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas. The New Jersey Commission has 
since taken a leading part in the movement for 
more effective and more harmonious interstate 
activity. 


Colorado codperates 


On March 27, Governor Edwin C. Johnson of 
Colorado approved a similar measure creating 
a Colorado Commission on Interstate Codpera- 
tion. Nebraska, North Carolina, and Florida 
followed in the next few weeks; Pennsylvania 
and New Hampshire in the next few months. 
Before summer brought adjournment of most 
of the legislative sessions, eight states had estab- 
lished executive legislative Commissions on In- 
terstate Cooperation and a dozen others had set 
up part of the machinery in the form of legisla- 
tive Committees on Interstate Cooperation. 

In June came an important conference of rep- 
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resentatives of these committees and commis- 
sions, held under the auspices of the Council 
of State Governments at Chicago. Thirty-six 
conferees from twenty-two states took part in 
the deliberations. Much of the discussion was 
stimulated by the Supreme Court’s recent deci- 
sion invalidating the code authorities erected 
under the National Recovery Act. It was gener- 
ally agreed that the states must act now and act 
together to preserve the essential features of the 
American federal system. An amazingly long 
list of problems requiring interstate cooperation 
was suggested by the delegates. Some of them 
were: crime, bridges, trucks, pests, water pol- 
lution, corporation taxation, marriage laws, 
agriculture, cotton, milk, roads, hours of labor, 
wages, trade practices, child labor, timber, 
health, prisons, dust and floods, irrigation, liq- 
uor, relief, public welfare, game, oil, and min- 
erals. Compacts, reciprocal legislation, and 
administrative agreements were discussed as the 
major methods of solving these problems. 


Confer on crime 


A determined effort to tackle one of these 
problems was made in October when the New 
Jersey Commission on Interstate Cooperation— 
already an active participant in several interstate 
meetings—arranged a nation-wide crime con- 
ference. This conference established the Inter- 
state Crime Commission, some of the work of 
which is discussed on pages 243 and 244 of this 
issue of SratE GOVERNMENT. 

Paralleling this important codperative move- 
ment of state governments was an equally im- 
portant movement on the part of associations of 
state officials. At its June convention in Los 
Angeles the National Association of Attorneys 
General requested the establishment of a clear- 
ing house service of opinions of Attorneys Gen- 
eral by the secretariat of the Council of State 
Governments. A few weeks later the National 
Association of Secretaries of State authorized its 
executive committee to enter into a similar ar- 
rangement with the Council of State Govern- 
ments. A series of bulletins is being prepared 
for the Governors’ Conference by the Council 
staff, under an arrangement made by the Secre- 


tary of the Conference, Cary A. Hardee, former 
Governor of the State of Florida. 


Tackling the tax problem 


While this progress has been made in the 
field of interstate codperation, an equally strik- 
ing advance has occurred in the movement for 
another kind of intergovernmental codperation. 
For the first time in American history, repre- 
sentatives of all the major “layers” of govern- 
ment—federal, state, county, and city—have 
been called to joint discussion of a joint problem. 
On the proposal of the Interstate Commission 
on Conflicting Taxation, the Interstate Assem- 
bly voted the establishment of a Tax Revision 
Council which would attack the problems of 
conflicting taxation after consideration of the 
effect of its proposals on all levels of American 
government. This Council held its first meet- 
ing in Washington in June. Its members in- 
cluded representatives of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, headed by Secretary Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr.; representatives of the interested Congres- 
sional committees; of the Council of State 
Governments; of various associations of munic- 
ipal officials including the American Municipal 
Association, the Municipal Finance Ofhcers’ 
Association, the United States Conference of 
Mayors; and of county government. 


What of 1936? 


In 1936 continued progress may be expected 
on the part of the associations of state officials 
cooperating with the central clearing house of 
the Council of State Governments in Chicago. 
The Interstate Crime Commission will un- 
doubtedly continue its effective work. Much 
is expected from the Tax Revision Council. 

What is most needed, however, is the build- 
ing up of the basic machinery of interstate 
cooperation. Commissions on Interstate Co- 
operation should be established in every state— 
and those Commissions should play an active 
and aggressive part in harmonizing the working 
practices of neighboring—and_ distant—states. 
They represent the major opportunity for the 
states to reassert themselves as major political 
units of the American governmental system. 
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DESIGN FOR TAXING 


Oklahoma’s novel system of sales tax administration 


By L. D. MELTON 


Chief, Research Division, Oklahoma Tax Commission 


NE oF the greatest needs for intergovern- 
() mental cooperation lies in the exchange 
of information. In the field of taxation 
an interchange of ideas and methods among 
state officials is especially desirable. The de- 
pression has produced a flood of new tax laws 
in every state, and each of these has multiplied 
the problems of the state tax administrator. 
The progressive tax administrator or legislator 
often receives many practical suggestions from 
tax administration in other states. 

So far, however, we have not been able to 
develop the fullest possibilities of this exchange 
of information because many states have not 
collected adequate statistical data. Efforts, like 
that of the Interstate Commission on Confilict- 
ing Taxation, to harmonize the tax systems of 
the nation frequently have been handicapped 
by a lack of comparable financial figures. 


Statistics and Tax Returns 


In this connection, state tax administrators 
and others may be interested in a novel system, 
recently installed by the Oklahoma Tax Com- 
mission, which combines sales tax returns with 
punch cards for statistical data. The usual form 
of sales tax return has been replaced by a 4” x 
814,” card, on which punch spaces for all neces- 
sary information have been provided. 

The holes along the margin make it possible 
to group vendors quickly according to geo- 
graphical location or type of business. 

The first step in the installation of this system 
was the coding of each vendor according to the 
county and city in which he is engaged in busi- 
ness, and according to business classification. 
Each vendor was also given a number for pur- 
poses of identification. This information was 
embossed upon an addressograph plate together 


with the vendor’s name and address. A trans- 
lation of the coding shown on the card is as 
follows: the numbers “72-927” signify that J. W. 
Gooden is vendor number 927 in county 72 
(Tulsa County); and the coding “C1” signifies 
that the vendor’s business is located in the first 
city of that county. The number “OL” means 
that the vendor is engaged in the grocery busi- 
ness. (See cut on following page.) 

The pre-stamping of the vendor’s name, ad- 
dress, and coding aids in identifying the card 
upon its return to the Tax Commission. A re- 
turn cannot come in signed “Bill Jones” one 
month, and “Busy Bee Cafe” the next month. 

In order to facilitate the assembling of sta- 
tistics, all cards, before being mailed to the 
vendor, are slotted at the proper holes. 

When the cards are received the remittances 
are detached, added, and checked against the 
tax liability as shown on the cards. The cards 
are then collected in groups of several hundred 
and started through the “mill”. The amount 
remitted is posted to the ledger or history card 
of each vendor, thus providing a proof that the 
total of remittances accompanying each batch 
of cards was correctly determined at the time 
they were first received and listed. 


Punching and sorting 


After the posting is completed the cards are 
punched, sorted, and tabulated for the desired 
information, before going to the files to be 
audited. Each card is separately punched for 
the information written thereon by the vendor. 
For example, if the vendor deducts from his 
total sales certain tax exempt items, such as sales 
of cigarettes, gasoline, or sales for resale, the hole 
at the top of the card representing such deduc- 
tion is slotted, indicating that such an exemption 
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has been taken by the vendor. A frequency dis- 
tribution according to amount of tax liability 
reported is obtained by slotting the size-group 
on the lower margin of the card within which 
the tax liability falls. 

At the sorting table the cards, in batches of 
two or three hundred, are sorted first by busi- 
ness classification for the whole state. They are 
then sorted for deductions taken for tax exempt 
sales. This information is tabulated by cities and 
counties. 

The sorting process is simplicity itself, and 
goes very rapidly. It consists in “needling” 
through a group of several hundred cards at 
each hole with a long needle-like instrument. 
All cards which have been slotted fall from the 
group. All cards which have not been slotted 
remain on the needle. One sorting clerk has no 
difficulty in keeping up with a volume of 30,000 
to 35,000 returns per month. 

In tabulating by business classification, tapes 
are run only on the total tax and penalty col- 
lected—one item per card. The totals thus ob- 
tained show the relative proportion which sales 
of food, clothing, building materials, and other 
commodities bear to total retail sales within the 
state; and successive tabulations over a_pe- 
riod of months indicate the rise or fall of the 
consumption of each type of commodity. 
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In tabulating by cities and counties, tapes are 
run on total sales reported and on the total tax 
and penalty—two items per card. Tapes are also 
run on those cards reporting deductible sales by 
cities and by counties and these totals are passed 
to other tax collecting divisions to be checked 
against their collection records. This provides 
an internal control which may uncover evasion 
in cigarette, beverage, or gasoline taxes. 

The tabulation may be performed by inexpe- 
rienced clerks inasmuch as the only machine 
used is the adding machine. When the cost of 
an internal control which may uncover evasion. 

Delinquent taxpayers can easily be sorted 
from all others with the aid of this system. The 
ledger or history cards also have holes—each 
representing one month—along the top margin. 
When a monthly report has been posted to the 
history card, the hole is slotted for that month 
and the history card is replaced in the files. After 
the posting is completed, a quick “needling” of 
the ledger cards lifts out those to which nothing 
has been posted, and notices of delinquency can 
be sent to those taxpayers without delay. 

The cards serve equally well in assembling 
data on the income tax, inheritance tax, and, in 
fact, almost every other tax and license con- 
cerning which it is desirable to develop statis- 
tical information. 
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NEITHER JUDGE NOR OFFICIAL 


But something “in between” called administrative courts is 
recommended by political scientists. 


URRENT political science literature is be- 
C coming greatly concerned over the grow- 

ing judicial powers of administrative of- 
ficials and the growing administrative powers 
of judicial officials. The danger of arbitrary ad- 
ministrative action is freely admitted but the 
danger of too close control by the courts is also a 
source of worry. In the words of Professor 
Charles G. Haines (Review of Industrial Acct- 
dent Commissions in Governmental Adminis- 
tration, edited by Professor Haines and Professor 
Marshall E. Dimock, Johns Hopkins Press, 
Baltimore, 1935): 

“No one who examines the procedure of in- 
dustrial accident boards or considers the awards 
of such boards can fail to realize that there are 
some serious defects in the present method of 
administering workmen’s compensation laws. 
But it is questionable, indeed, whether these 
defects are being remedied in the system of judi- 
cial review which has evolved in accident litiga- 
tion.” 

In the same volume, which contains essays on 
phases of state finance, state utility regulation, 
and the powers of the state government, Pro- 
fessors Thach, Dimock, and Hart suggest the 
possibility of administrative courts as a safe 
medium between the Scylla of administrative 
arbitrariness and the Charybdis of an uncertain 
and slow judicial process. 

The same problem—albeit with examples 
chiefly drawn from the federal government— 
is attacked:by Frederick F. Blachly and Miriam 
E. Oatman (Administrative Legislation and 
Adjudication, Brookings Institution, Washing- 
ton, 1934). Not only do administrators some- 
times act as judges; they also play the part of 
legislators when the statute is too vague or too 
broad to outline the course of administrative 
action in a clear and definite fashion. 

The authors suggest several elements of pro- 


cedure to care for this double-barrelled problem. 

The legislature should fix the main outlines 
of organization and prescribe the more impor- 
tant standards. Supplementing this, the chief 
executive, assisted by a special board, should 
be given wide rule making powers. Adminis- 
trative and regulatory agencies should be given 
broad authority to determine the facts and to 
make detailed rules for administering their own 
functions. They should not be left with general 
sub-legislative or quasi-judicial powers. 

Two ranks of administrative courts should be 
established to review administrative action, with 
appeal to the regular courts possible only on 
questions of constitutionality. At least half of 
the membership of these administrative courts 
should be trained administrators. Their deci- 
sions should be published and their powers of 
review should be very broad. Other legal rem- 


-edies for the control of administrative action 


should be abolished in favor of this definite 
right of appeal to lower administrative tribu- 
nals. Their procedure should be simple but ef- 
fective in protecting the individual, and they 
should have power to enforce their own deci- 
sions. The appeal to higher administrative tri- 
bunals should be on questions of law alone. 

StaTE GOVERNMENT neither approves nor con- 
demns these recommendations of political 
scientists but presents them to its readers as in- 
teresting suggestions and as indications of the 
fact that practical-minded academicians are not 
found, exclusively, in the federal field. 


“The legislator and the statesman must not 
fail to know what sort of democratic institutions 
save and what sort destroy a democracy... 
There is no use in the most valuable laws, rati- 
fied by the unanimous judgment of the whole 
body of citizens, if these are not trained and edu- 
cated in the constitutions —Aristotle. 
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Q.+A.=LQ. 
‘3 If necessary, turn to page 242. 


1. One of these statements is false: 
Pennsylvania is nicknamed the Keystone State. 
. The highest point in the nation is in California. 
Delaware is the smallest state in the Union. 
4 The lowest point in the nation is in California. 
2. Sunflowers and Jayhawkers are found in one 
of these states: 

q Nebraska; Florida; Kansas; California. 

7 3. Two present governors have the name of: 
Smith; Johnson; Martin; Johnston. 

4. You might get it annulled, but you can't 
sever the tie that binds in: 

Arkansas; Idaho; West Virginia; South Caro- 
lina. 

5. The largest legislature in the country is in 
the state of : 

New York; Pennsylvania; Vermont; New 
Hampshire. 

6. The nation’s capitol in Washington cost less 
than half as much to build as the state capitol of : 
“i California; Massachusetts; Illinois; New York. 
. 7. This state leads in the number of marriages 
per thousand population: 

| Nevada; New York; Pennsylvania; Mississippi. 
8. As a Republic, this state once had diplomatic 
relations with the United States: 

Georgia; New Mexico; Texas; California. 

9. One of these capital cities is misspelled: 
Phoenix; Talahassee; Raleigh; Montpelier. 

10. The legislature in this state meets regularly 
only once in four years: 

Kansas; North Carolina; Alabama; Idaho. 

11. The geographic center of North America is 
located in: 

Indiana; Kansas; Michigan; Minnesota. 

12. The word “capital” is correctly used in one 
of these: 

The capital building is classic in style. 

Karl Marx wrote, Das Capital. 

“To capital, he forgot to mention it.” 

The capital city of Tennessee is Nashville. 

13. The ratio of insane patients in hospitals per 
100,000 population is greatest in: 

New York; the District of Columbia; Califor- 
nia; Louisiana. 


| 


MUNICIPAL MUSINGS 

The forty-first Annual Conference on Gov- 
ernment of the National Municipal League 
was held in Providence, Rhode Island, on 
November 25 and 26. Of special interest to 
state ofhicials were two sessions. The first, 
“Reorganizing State Government,” was 
addressed by Governor Theodore Francis 
Green of Rhode Island, and by Henry W. 
Toll, Executive Director of the Council of 
State Governments. The second, on new 
sources of revenue, was presided over by 
Hon. Henry F. Long, Tax Commissioner 
of Massachusetts. 


Goodwill Symbol 


This plaque, which adorns the halls of the 
Alabama Capitol at Montgomery, was scoured 
to a bronzed brightness with generous applica- 
tions of polish—and of federal funds, Ltd. 


PLACED BY 
SOPHIE BIBB CHAPTER. 
DAUGHTERS 
OF THE CONFEDERACY 
, ON THE SPOT WHERE { 
/ JEFFERSON DAVIS 
STOOD WHEN INALGURATED 
PRESIDENT OF CSA. 
FEB 18 


While touching up the capitol generally, 
the CWA, well-schooled in the emergencies of 
history, thus enabled the government at Wash- 
ington to make a gesture indicative of national 
solidarity by refurbishing mementos of its com- 
petitor of the 60's, the Confederate States of 
America. 
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REGIONAL COOPERATION 


Three northeastern states hold the first regional meeting 


of Commissions on Interstate Cooperation. 


the New York Assembly Committee on 

Interstate Cooperation, has announced 
the program of the meeting of the Commissions 
on Interstate Cooperation of New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania. In preparing this 
program Mr. Byrnes has had the assistance of 
Hubert R. Gallagher, who is in charge of the 
recently created regional office of the Council 
of State Governments, 306 East Thirty-Fifth 
Street, New York City. 

At the general meeting of Commissions on 
Interstate Cooperation held in Chicago last June 
more than a score of problems which require 
interstate cooperation were outlined. Several of 
these—including crime control, milk regula- 
tion, water pollution, taxation, and liquor regu- 
lation—will be discussed at this regional meet- 
ing. As important as any of the individual 
topics, however, will be the discussion of perma- 
nent machinery for interstate codperation in this 
region. Especial significance will attach to sug- 
gestions for effective interworking of the state 
commissions and Mr. Gallagher, the Interstate 
Secretary of the Council of State Governments 
in this region. The program follows: 


N SSEMBLYMAN John A. Byrnes, Chairman of 


Friday morning, November 22 


Opening remarks—Hon. John A. Byrnes, 
Chairman, New York Committee on Interstate 
Cooperation. 

Progress report on the movement for inter- 
state codperation—Henry W. Toll, Executive 
Director, Council of State Governments. 

Program of the Interstate Commission on 
Crime—Hon. John J. Bennett, Vice Chairman, 
Crime Commission; Attorney General, New 
York. 

Water Pollution and the work of the Inter- 
state Sanitation Commission—Joseph P. Day, 


Chairman of the Commission, New York City. 
A regional research program for Commis- 

sions on Interstate Coéperation—Dr. Luther 

Gulick, Institute of Public Administration. 


Friday afternoon, November 22 


The work of the New Jersey Commission on 
Interstate Codperation—Judge Richard Harts- 
horne, Chairman of the Commission. 

Reports from Chairmen of Sub-Committees 
of the New Jersey Commission: Labor, Judge 
Joseph G. Wolber; Taxation, Commissioner 
J. H. Thayer Martin; Liquor Traffic, Assembly- 
man Joseph C. Paul; Crime, Judge Richard 
Hartshorne; Public Welfare, Hon. William J. 
Ellis; Motor Vehicles, Senator John C. Barbour. 

The program of the Pennsylvania Commis- 
sion on Interstate Coéperation—Hon. Charles J. 
Margiotti, Chairman of the Commission. 

Work of the New York Committee on Inter- 
state Codperation—Assemblyman Frederick L. 
Zimmerman. 


Saturday morning, November 23 


The seven-state milk pact for interstate milk 
control—Peter G. Ten Eyck, Governors’ Com- 
mittee on Interstate Milk Relations, New York. 

Interstate tax agreement through compacts 
and reciprocal legislation—Commissioner Mark 
Graves, President of the New York State Tax 
Commission, Vice President of the Council of 
State Governments. 

Discussion: Future plans for the Commissions 
on Interstate Codperation; Should Commissions 
be established by resolution or by statute? ; Sug- 
gestions for preparing reports of Commissions; 
Integration of the work of sub-committees; 
Suggestions for continued codperation between 
the Commissions and the Interstate Secretary of 
the Council of State Governments. 
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ATTORNEYS GENERAL 


Pay checks and personnel are this month’s feature. 


Staff and salaries 


CCORDING to information collected by 
A General Ernest L. Averill, when he was 
Secretary of the National Association of 
Attorneys General, the usual multiplicity of 
treatment among the states is accorded Attor- 
neys General in matters of staff and salaries. 
Salaries range from a comfortable $12,000 a year 
in New York and Pennsylvania to a retaining 
fee of $1,000 in South Dakota. The mythical 
“average Attorney General” receives a salary of 
$5,779.10. Fortunately for Attorney General 
Walter Conway of South Dakota, his constitu- 
tionally restricted salary is increased by another 
$1,200 as ex-officio member of the Securities 
Commission, and he may engage in private 
practice. Nevertheless he is in the anomalous 
position of receiving $2,600 a year less than his 
assistants. 

Assistants range from 153 members on the 
staff of New York to one apiece in Nevada and 
New Hampshire. The golden mean of the 
average staff is ten assistants. Their salaries 
average $3,500 a year with a range from $10,000 
to $2,400. 

Restrictions on private practice vary with the 
salary ranges. Three states prohibit criminal 
practice, four prohibit practice of assistant At- 
torneys General, and five prohibit private prac- 
tice of Attorneys General. Prohibitions do not 
seem to be of great importance, however, for 
most Attorneys General report that they do not 
have time for private practice. 

Thirteen states report frequent employment 
of outside counsel; fifteen occasionally turn to 
members of the bar; and ten do so very infre- 
quently. It cannot be said that there is a correla- 
tion between the number of permanent assist- 
ants employed and the use of outside lawyers. 
New York, with 153 assistants, still finds oc- 
casion to employ a good many outside helpers 
while states with fewer problems have few as- 


sistants and no extra help. Three states provide 
that outside counsel employed for a specific de- 
partment must be paid from the funds of that 
department. 


From Generals to Judges 


Two important changes in the ranks of At- 
torneys General deserve attention. Francis W. 
Johnston has moved to a Superior Court judge- 
ship in New Hampshire and Harry S. Toy to 
the Supreme Court in Michigan. Stare Gov- 
ERNMENT congratulates the new judges and 
welcomes their successors: Attorneys General 
David Crowley of Michigan and Thomas P. 
Cheney of New Hampshire. 


Rackets ridden on a rail 


Attorney General Paul Dever is undertaking 
a campaign against unauthorized practice of 
the law in Massachusetts. Collection agencies, 
automobile road service companies, and cor- 
porations practising law have been sharply 
warned, and are in many instances discontinu- 
ing such activities. Assistant Attorney General 
Maurice M. Goldman is in charge of the work 
of suppression of “the brazen activities of hun- 
dreds of collection agencies” and “rackets” in 
connection with the road service companies. 


Law makers 


The eight former Attorneys General and as- 
sistant Attorneys General who have shifted 
from the interpretation of laws in their respec- 
tive state capitols to the making of laws for the 
nation are: Senator Daniel O. Hastings of Dela- 
ware, Senator Park Trammell of Florida, Sen- 
ator James P. Pope of Idaho, Senator N. M. 
Logan of Kentucky, Hon. Charles A. Wolver- 
ton of New Jersey, Hon. Carl H. Hatch of New 
Mexico, Hon. William Lemke of North Dakota, 
and Hon. Andrew J. Montagu of Virginia. 


PARENT AND CHILD 


A noted authority on family law in the states makes 


twenty-two suggestions to legislators. 


By CHESTER G. VERNIER 


Professor, Stanford University. Author of American Family Laws 


is fundamental, no one will dispute. Their 

reciprocal rights and duties are therefore 
of great importance. An examination of the 
texts and digests show that these rights and 
duties have not come before the courts with 
sufficient frequency to give them clear definition 
and exact application in all cases. Indeed, Black- 
stone has suggested that “Providence has taken 
more effectual care of this problem than any 
laws might do by implanting in the breast of 
every parent a natural and insuperable affection 
which not even deformity of person or mind, 
not even wickedness, ingratitude, and rebellion 
of children, can totally suppress or extinguish.” 
But it is my belief that neither court decision nor 
natural affection have been sufficient. Much 
legislation has been required and in many in- 
stances even more is desirable. Unfortunately, 
natural affection often fails and progress by judi- 
cial decision is too slow and is often inadequate. 


T HAT the relationship of parent and child 


No lack of legislation 


The amount of legislation relating to parent 
and child is surprisingly large. The bulk of 
such legislation concerns abnormal situations, 
such as legitimation, bastardy, and adoption. 
Since there has been almost no conscious effort 
toward uniformity in this field the existing 
statutes are often inadequate and defective. 
Also, in many jurisdictions more and clearer 
legislation is needed to help solve the normal 
problems of custody, control, and support of 
children. The lack of both decisions and stat- 
utes in the field of tort liability plainly indicates 
a need for further legislative study. 

Existing legislation in the parent-child field 
evinces three outstanding tendencies: (1) equal- 


ization of both the rights and duties of the two 
parents; (2) amelioration of the condition of 
the illegitimate child; (3) increasing control by 
the state in adoption proceedings. 


Recommendations 


(1) A few states should legislate to give the 
mother an equal right to the custody and earn- 
ings of minor children. 

(2) Many states should amend their statutes 
imposing a civil duty of support upon the par- 
ents by adding or clarifying means of enforce- 
ment. 

(3) In many jurisdictions criminal statutes 
relating to support of minor children need re- 
vision and simplification to avoid confusion. _ 

(4) Twelve jurisdictions should pass statutes 
imposing a duty upon the child to support his 
parents under certain circumstances; five states 
shouid add enforcement provisions. — 

(5) Statutes existing in eighteen jurisdictions 
which provide that a gift from parent to child 
shall be considered an advancement only where 
there is written evidence to that intent deserve 
adoption elsewhere. 

(6) The jurisdictions which still follow the 
common law rule permitting a child who mur- 
ders his parent to be an heir should change the 
rule, as has already been done in twenty-two 
states. 

(7) Practically all jurisdictions should liberal- 
ize their laws relative to the legitimation of bas- 
tard children. Even if the harsh effects of ille- 
gitimacy are not totally abolished, legitimation 
should be made easy and complete, rather than 
partial. 

(8) A bastard child, even without legitima- 
tion, should be given full rights of inheritance 


. 
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provided his filiation can be very clearly proved. 

(9) The use of blood tests in paternity cases, 
as permitted by a recent New York statute is 
recommended for all other jurisdictions. 

(10) The Uniform Illegitimacy Act found in 
seven states deserves wider adoption. 

(11) Civil suits for seduction should be abol- 
ished, as has been done in a number of states. 

(12) Criminal liability for seduction should 
be confined to cases where: (a) there is a false 
promise of marriage; (b) the testimony of the 
seduced female is corroborated; and (c) the 
victim is of previously chaste character. 

(13) Better administrative and judicial super- 
vision over adoption is needed in about one-half 
of all American jurisdictions. 

(14) Broad limitations with wide discretion 
in the courts could well be substituted for the 
specific limitations found in many jurisdictions, 
(a) as to who may adopt; and (b) as to who 
may be adopted. 

(15) Statutes in some states are defective in 
failing to provide for investigation and court 
hearing prior to adoption. 

(16) A few jurisdictions need statutes requi- 
ing the consent of the child to be adopted if 
above a certain age. Some, in specifying the age 
limit, have placed it too low. 

(17) Statutes in many jurisdictions need re- 
drafting to clarify the meaning of consent provi- 
sions in adoption statutes. 

(18) All aspects of inheritance by and trom 
adopted children should be covered by clear and 
express legislation. Nearly every jurisdiction has 
left something to inference, resulting in contus- 
ion and conflicting decisions. 

(19) A majority of jurisdictions should pro- 
vide for the annulment of a valid adoption. 

(20) Many jurisdictions need legislation to 
give the mother an equal right with the father 
to sue for tortious injury to a minor child. 

(21) All jurisdictions might well pass statutes 
permitting a minor child to bring suit against a 
third person who tortiously injures the parent, 
if the parent refuses or neglects to sue. 

(22) Statutes giving parents and minor chil- 
dren a qualified right to sue each other are rec- 
ommended to all jurisdictions. 


STATE GOVERNMENT 


THE OLD AND THE NEW 


The twelfth month of 1935 finds the legisla- 
tures of five states gathered in special session— 
ushering out the old year, with a vengeance. 
Twelfth night of 1936 will find the legislatures 
of eight states gathered in regular session—ring- 
ing in the new year, with a blessing. Holdovers, 
recent adjournments, and new prospects are 
tabulated below. 


Now meeting 
Special sessions: Convened: 


Illinois October 28 
Mississippi October | 
Nebraska October 28 
Ohio October 30 


Minnesota December 2 


Recent adjournments 
Special sessions: Adjourned: 
Colorado November 13 
New Jersey October 25 
Oregon November 10 
Texas November 14 


In prospect 
Regular sessions: 


Convened: 
October 30 
October 25 
October 21 
October 16 


Will convene: 


Kentucky January 7 
Massachusetts January | 
Mississippi January 7 
New Jersey January 14 
New York January | 
Rhode Island January 7 


January | 


South Carolina 4 
January 8 


Virginia 
THE 
(See page 238) 
1. RHopeE IsLAND Is THE SMALLEST STATE. 
2. KANSAS. 
3. Martin: H. oF Orecon: CLar- 


ENCE D. oF WASHINGTON. 

4. SouTH CAROLINA ALLOWS NO DIVORCE. 

5. New Hampsuire: 448 MEMBERS. 

6. New York: $25,000,000. 

7. Nevapa: 76.2 (1n 1932). 

8. TEXxas. 

9. TALLAHASSEE, FLoripa. 

10. ALABAMA. 

11. MINnNEsoTa. 

12. THE CAPITAL CITY OF TENNESSEE IS NASH- 
VILLE. 

13. THe District of Cotumpta: 908.5 (1N 
1932). 
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PLUGGING THE LEAKS 


in society’s barriers against crime is the task of the 


Interstate Commission on Crime. 


HE Executive Committee of the Interstate 

Commission on Crime is rapidly perfect- 

ing its plans for stopping the interstate 
leaks in the control of crime in America. Judge 
Richard Hartshorne, Chairman of the Interstate 
Commission on Crime, announces that more 
than twenty prominent law schools throughout 
the country are codperating in the drafting of 
reciprocal legislation and interstate compacts. 
Almost a dozen proposals for compacts have 
already been passed by state legislatures in pur- 
suance of the Ashurst-Sumners Resolution of 
1934 which gave Congressional consent to inter- 
state compacts for control of crime. Much of 
this legislation, however, has merely authorized 
negotiations or proposed compacts which the 
legislation of other states did not meet. It is 
evident that a clearing house for compacts is 
essential—a function which the Interstate Crime 
Commission is endeavoring to render. 

A meeting of the Interstate Commission on 
Crime will be held November 30, December 1, 
and December 2, at the New York Bar Associ- 
ation Headquarters. At that meeting model 
statutes for reciprocal legislation and for inter- 
state compacts for the control of crime will be 
presented by a panel of leading law professors. 

Forms of compacts will be threshed over by 
the experts and the members of the Commis- 
sion, who are practical police heads, attorneys 
general, and legislators. Hon. Justin Miller, 
Hon. S. Pierre Robineau, and Attorneys Gen- 
eral Lawrence C. Jones, John J. Bennett, Her- 
bert R. O’Conor and Philip Lutz will preside 
over the sectional meetings. The approved 
drafts will then be forwarded to the central 
secretariat of the Council of State Governments 
to bring before the legislatures for early enact- 
ment. 

The panel of legal consultants, with the topic 


of compact legislation, and the university or 
law school affiliation is as follows: 
(1) Extradition of criminals: 
Dean Young B. Smith of Columbia 
Dean Charles K. Burdick of Cornell 
Prof. Sam B. Warner of Harvard 
(2) “Hot pursuit”: 
Prof. Jesse C. Adkins of Georgetown 
Prof. John E. Laskey of Georgetown 
Prof. James E. Toomey of Georgetown 
Prof. Rollin M. Perkins of lowa 
Prof. William E. Mikell of Pennsylvania 
Prof. Edwin R. Keedy of Pennsylvania 
Prof. George B. Dession of Yale 
(3) Removal of witnesses from one state to 
another for criminal trials: 
Dean Alexander Ormsby of John Marshall 
Dean Spaulding Frazer of Mercer Beasley 
Prof. Horace E. Read of Minnesota 
Dean George S. Harris of New Jersey 
Prof. Jacobson of New Jersey 
(4) Enlarging court jurisdiction in order to 
avoid boundary and other technical defenses: 
Prof. John B. Waite of Michigan 
Prof. Edson R. Sunderland of Michigan 
Prof. E. Blythe Stason of Michigan 
Prof. Paul D. Kaufman of New York 
(5) Out-of-state parolee supervision: 
Prof. James J. Robinson of Indiana 
Prof. Newman F. Baker of Northwestern 
(6) The creation of joint interstate detection 
and apprehension bureaus: 
Prof. August Vollmer of California 
Prof. A. M. Kidd of California 
Prof. Robert Kingsley of Southern California 
Prof. George A. Wilson of Tulane 
Prof. Ernst W. Puttkammer of Chicago 
(7) Waiver of extradition statute: 
Prof. George W. Bacon of Fordham 
Prof. P. L. Gettys of Temple 
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AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION 


A distinguished group joins the Interstate Commission 


on Crime in the movement for compacts. 


GED and revered among the various asso- 
A ciations of public officials in this country 
is the venerable and prolific American 
Prison Association. At its October meeting in 
Atlanta this body of federal, state, and local 
prison officials celebrated its sixty-fifth anniver- 
sary, looked with pride at its increasing brood of 
children associations, elected Blanche LaDu of 
Minnesota, President, reélected Secretary E. R. 
Cass of New York, and heard International 
Prison Commissioner Sanford Bates report on 
a recent Berlin conference. The American Pa- 
role Association, the National Conference of 
Juvenile Agencies, the Wardens’ Association, 
the Chaplains’ Association, the National Pris- 
oners’ Aid Association and the Prison Physi- 
cians’ Association, all held meetings at the great 
prison Congress of their collective mother. 

Greatest pride of the American Prison Asso- 
ciation is the famous Declaration of Principles 
of 1870. The movement for reform of criminal 
law in this country largely stems from those 
principles, which have not been changed in 
many essential respects since they were promul- 
gated in Cincinnati, six and a half decades ago. 

One problem, however, which was not so 
complicated in 1870 has grown to make great 
difficulty for law enforcement agencies. That 
problem—of the interstate criminal gang—is 
now being faced by the Interstate Commission 
on Crime. This work was recognized and ap- 
plauded by the Prison and Parole Association in 
the following resolutions: 

Wuereas, Instances of the ineffective and 
improper enforcement of the criminal law, in- 
cluding prosecution, sentencing, probation, in- 
stitutional treatment and training, and parole of 
prisoners undermine public confidence in gov- 
ernmental institutions and officials, and, 

Wuereas, Of all provisions of the criminal 
law, probation and especially parole, have come 


in for an unfair burden of criticism, and are 
especially adversely affected by controversies be- 
tween different public officials and services, and 
by inadequate codperation of the governmental 
agencies of the various states, and, 

Wuereas, The recently organized Inter- 
state Crime Commission and the Commissions 
and Committees on Interstate Codperation of 
some twenty states, have requested the codpera- 
tion of all agencies, whether public or private, 
which are interested in or responsible for the 
better enforcement of the criminal laws and the 
related policies of the various states, and, 

Wuereas, The Ashurst-Sumners Law, signed 
by President Roosevelt on June 6th, 1934, 
gives the consent of Congress in advance to 
agreements or compacts between any two or 
more states, whereby they may the more effec- 
tively enforce their criminal laws and policies, 
now therefore, be it 

Resotvep, That the Interstate Crime Com- 
mission and its secretariat, the Council of State 
Governments, be and are hereby informed that 
the American Prison Association and the Amer- 
ican Parole Association are ready and willing to 
cooperate in every effective and worthwhile way 
in carrying on their continuous and progressive 
efforts for nation-wide, regional, and local crime 
prevention and suppression, either through in- 
terstate compacts or otherwise, and be it further 

Resotvep, That the Executive 
Committees of the American Prison Association 
and of the American Parole Association, be and 
hereby are, empowered to take all necessary 
steps to see that this resolution is carried into 
effect, including authority to call upon any regu- 
lar committees, or to create any special com- 
mittees of their respective organizations, for the 
purpose of carrying into effect the crime preven- 
tion and crime suppression work of federal, 
regional, state, and local governments. 
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TWO IN ONE 


Past indiscretions of members of Congress show the 


intimacy of national and state governments. 


EMBERSHIP of the Congress of the United 
M States offers convincing proof that the 
different “layers” of American govern- 
ment are not so far apart from one another as 
the uninitiated may think. Data compiled for 
State GOVERNMENT by Professor John Brown 
Mason of Colorado Woman's College indicate 
that 174, one-third, of the members of the pres- 
ent Congress once used to listen to—and perpe- 
trate—legislative orations: once used to be sum- 
moned into the lobby to placate constituents 
beneath the gilded dome of one or another of 
the forty-eight state capitols. 

_ Figures compiled by the Council of State 
Governments indicate that 124, one-fourth, of 
the members of Congress held executive or ad- 
ministrative positions under one or another of 
the forty-eight capitol domes. Not counting 
duplications, 261, almost one-half, of the mem- 
bers of Uncle Sam’s legislature helped to bear 
the burdens of a state government before they 
moved to the shores of the Potomac. This flow 
of officials from state capitol to national capitol 
gives encouragement to the movement for state 
and federal co6peration on a vertical basis. 

On the respective pages devoted to those ofh- 
cers STATE GOVERNMENT lists the twenty-two 
former Governors (inside front cover), and the 
eight former Attorneys General (page 240); 
who now hold forth in Washington. It is 
interesting to notice that seventeen of the former 
Governors are now in the United States Senate 
and five in the House of Representatives. 


State legislators in Congress 


The proportion of former state legislators in 
the Halls of Congress is slightly lower in the 
Seventy-Fourth Congress than in the Seventy- 
Third. There are thirty-one Senators in 1935 in 


contrast to thirty-four in 1934 and 143 Repre- 
sentatives in 1935 in contrast to 149 in 1934. 
Senators who once held forth from Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, to Olympia, Washington, 
(for the benefit of alphabetical fiends) are: 
Senator John H. Bankhead of Alabama, 
Senator Henry F. Ashurst of Arizona, 
Senator Joseph T. Robinson of Arkansas, 
Senator John G. Townsend, Jr. of Delaware, 
Senator Duncan U. Fletcher of Florida, 
Senator Park Trammell of Florida, 
Senator Richard B. Russell, Jr. of Georgia, 
Senator James H. Lewis of Illinois, 
Senator William H. Dieterich of Illinois, 
Senator Frederick Van Nuys of Indiana, 
Senator Frederick Hale of Maine, 
Senator Millard E. Tydings of Maryland, 
Senator David I. Walsh of Massachusetts, 
Senator Henrik Shipstead of Minnesota, 
Senator Theodore G. Bilbo of Mississippi, 
Senator Burton K. Wheeler of Montana, 
Senator Henry W. Keyes of New Hampshire, 
Senator Robert F. Wagner of New York, 
Senator Elmer Thomas of Oklahoma, 
Senator Thomas P. Gore of Oklahoma, 
Senator Frederick Steiwer of Oregon, 
Senator Jesse H. Metcalf of Rhode Island, 
Senator Ellison D. Smith of South Carolina, 
Senator Peter Norbeck of South Dakota, 
Senator William J. Bulow of South Dakota, 
Senator Tom Connally of Texas, 
Senator William H. King of Utah, 
Senator Ernest W. Gibson of Vermont, 
Senator Carter Glass of Virginia, 
Senator Harry F. Byrd of Virginia, and 
Senator Homer T. Bone of Washington. 
Representatives who labored in the humbler 
halls from Augusta, Maine, to Sacramento, Calli- 
fornia, (geographers take notice) are: 
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Hon. 
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John McDuffie of Alabama, 
William B. Bankhead of Alabama, 
Archibald H. Carmichael of Alabama, 
William J. Driver of Arkansas, 
Claude A. Fuller of Arkansas, 
David D. Terry of Arkansas, 
Tilman B. Parks of Arkansas, 
Charles J. Colden of California, 
Richard J. Welch of California, 
John A. Martin of Colorado, 
Edward T. Taylor of Colorado, 
William M. Citron of Connecticut, 


Herman P. Kopplemann of Connecticut, 


William L. Higgins of Connecticut, 
Robert A. Green of Florida, 
Millard F. Caldwell of Florida, 
Hugh Peterson, Jr. of Georgia, 
Emmett M. Owen of Georgia, 
Robert Ramspeck of Georgia, 
Malcolm C. Tarver of Georgia, 
Paul Brown of Georgia, 

Carl Vinson of Georgia, 

Martin A. Brennan of Illinois, 
Thomas J. O’Brien of Illinois, 
Ralph E. Church of Illinois, 

J. Leroy Adair of Illinois, 

Donald C. Dobbins of Illinois, 
Kent E. Keller of Illinois, 

William H. Larrabee of Indiana, 
Lloyd Thurston of Iowa, 

Otha D. Wearin of Iowa, 

Fred C. Gilchrist of Iowa, 

Guy M. Gillette of Iowa, 

William P. Lambertson of Kansas, 
Randolph Carpenter of Kansas, 
Frank Carlson of Kansas, 

Clifford R. Hope of Kansas, 
Glover H. Cary of Kentucky, 
Brent Spence of Kentucky, 
Joachim O. Fernandez of Louisiana, 
Numa F. Montet of Louisiana, 
Riley J. Wilson of Louisiana, 

Paul H. Maloney of Louisiana, 
Ralph O. Brewster of Maine, 
Vincent L. Palmisano of Maryland, 
Ambrose J. Kennedy of Maryland, 
Stephen W. Gambrill of Maryland, 
David J. Lewis of Maryland, 
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Allen T. Treadway of Massachusetts, 
William J. Granheld of Massachusetts, 
George H. Tinkham of Massachusetts, 
John P. Higgins of Massachusetts, 


John W. McCormack of Massachusetts, 


Joseph W. Martin, Jr. of Massachusetts, 
Charles L. Gifford of Massachusetts, 
George G. Sadowski of Michigan, 
Carl E. Mapes of Michigan, 

Albert J. Engel of Michigan, 

Ernest Lundeen of Minnesota, 
Theodore Christianson of Minnesota, 
William A. Pittenger of Minnesota, 
Richard T. Buckler of Minnesota, 


William M. Whittington of Mississippi, 


Dan R. McGehee of Mississippi, 
William L. Nelson of Missouri, 

Joseph P. Monaghan of Montana, 
William Rogers of New Hampshire, 
Charles W. Tobey of New Hampshire, 
Charles A. Wolverton of New Jersey, 
Isaac Bacharach of New Jersey, 
Randolph Perkins of New Jersey, 
Frederick R. Lehlbach of New Jersey, 
D. Lane Powers of New Jersey, 
Marcellus H. Evans of New York, 
Richard J. Tonry of New York, 
Samuel Dickstein of New York, 
Christopher D. Sullivan of New York, 
John J. Boylan of New York, 

John J. O'Connor of New York, 
Martin J. Kennedy of New York, 
Joseph A. Gavagan of New York, 
Hamilton Fish, Jr. of New York, 
William D. Thomas of New York, 
Bert Lord of New York, 

James W. Wadsworth of New York, 
William F. Brunner of New York, 
Thomas H. Cullen of New York, 
Frank Crowthér of New York, 

James M. Mead of New York, 
Lindsay C. Warren of North Carolina, 
Graham A. Barden of North Carolina, 


Franklin W. Hancock, Jr. of 


North Carolina, 


Hon. 
Hon. Robert L. Doughton of North Carolina, 
Hon. 


J. Bayard Clark of North Carolina, 


Zebulon Weaver of North Carolina, 
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. J. Walter Lambeth of North Carolina, 
Stephen M. Young of Ohio, 

Leroy T. Marshall of Ohio, 

Warren J. Duffy of Ohio, 

Thomas A. Jenkins of Ohio, 

Dow W. Harter of Ohio, 

Robert T. Secrest of Ohio, 

John G. Cooper of Ohio, 

Martin L. Sweeney of Ohio, 

Robert Crosser of Ohio, 

Chester C. Bolton of Ohio, 

Wesley E. Disney of Oklahoma, 
Wilburn Cartwright of Oklahoma, 
Jed Johnson of Oklahoma, 

James W. Mott of Oregon, 

Walter M. Pierce of Oregon, 

Harry C. Ransley of Pennsylvania, 
William H. Wilson of Pennsylvania, 
Don Gingery of Pennsylvania, 
James L. Quinn of Pennsylvania, 
Matthew A. Dunn of Pennsylvania, 
Benjamin K. Focht of Pennsylvania, 
John O’Connell of Rhode Island, 
Thomas S. McMillan of South Carolina, 
Hampton P. Fulmer of South Carolina, 
Fred H. Hildebrandt of South Dakota, 
Joseph W. Byrns of Tennessee, 
Clarence W. Turner of Tennessee, 
Walter Chandler of Tennessee, 
Wright Patman of Texas, 

Morgan G. Sanders of Texas, 

Sam Rayburn of Texas, 

Nat Patton of Texas, 

William D. McFarlane of Texas, 
Milton H. West of Texas, © 

Robert E. Thomason of Texas, 
Oliver H. Cross of Texas, 

Charles A. Plumley of Vermont, 
Colgate W. Darden of Virginia, 
Patrick H. Drewry of Virginia, 

A. Willis Robertson of Virginia, 
Knute Hill of Washington, 

Joe L. Smith of West Virginia, 

John Knee of West Virginia, 

Harry Sauthoft of Wisconsin, 
Gardner R. Withrow of Wisconsin, 


. Merlin Hull of Wisconsin, and 
B. J. Gehrmann of Wisconsin. 


OFF THE PRESS 


Latest publications of the Council of 
State Governments. 


operation are now at hand. Among them, 

two important recent publications of the 
Council of State Governments are now avail- 
able for distribution. 

The 1935 Progress Report of the Interstate 
Commission on Conflicting Taxation (priced 
at $1.00) is a one-hundred-and-ninety-page anal- 
ysis of existing programs and ideas on con- 
flicting taxation. The volume covers the field 
of conflicting taxation so thoroughly that it is 
also useful as an up-to-date reference work on 
problems of taxation. Lists of the rates of most 
of the important state taxes are included. 
Amounts collected—either gross or per capita 
—are tabulated in several cases, to facilitate dis- 
cussion of the effect of possible means of ironing 
out tax conflicts. Primarily, however, the value 
of the volume rests on its thoroughgoing anal- 
ysis of the problems of conflicting taxation and 
its penetrating research into the means proposed 
for their solution. 

The Third Edition of Volume I of the Book 
of the States includes, in addition to the already 
published Manual of the American Legislators’ 
Association and the Manual of Legislative Ref- 
erence Services, a number of abbreviated pro- 
ceedings of meetings which were important in 
the year’s progress toward interstate codpera- 
tion. An abridged transcript of the proceedings 
of the Second Interstate Assembly received the 
most space, but accompanying it, are the min- 
utes of the first meeting of the Tax Revision 
Council and an abridged transcript of the pro- 
ceedings of the June meeting of the Council of 
State Governments in Chicago. It may be 
secured by remitting $2.00 to the Publications 
Division of the Council of State Governments. 


Presa records of 1935 progress in co- 


There are many competent tacticians but the 
able strategist is rare; this is as true in research 
as in war—President Conant of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 
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SECRETARIES OF STATE 


Executive committee 


Association of Secretaries of State an- 

nounces the appointment of three mem- 
bers of the executive committee of the Associa- 
tion: Hon. John B. Wilson, Secretary of State 
of Georgia; Hon. Frederic W. Cook, Secretary 
of State of Massachusetts; and Hon. Mike 
Holm, Secretary of State of Minnesota. Two 
other members will be appointed shortly. 


Passcia ROBERT A. GRAY of the National 


Checking up on the driver 


RVILLE E. ATWoop, Michigan’s Secretary 
() of State, announces that his department 
is cooperating with the State Police in 
building up a complete file of the driving record 
of every person in the state. “It is expected that 
this central violations bureau will be the means 
of eventually eliminating many dangerous 
drivers who might never be involved in serious 
criminal and civil suits.” 


Chart of Charters 


DELAWARE 


PENNSYLVANIA 
OHIO 


VIRGINIA 32 GrapH showing states of incorporation 
MARYLAND a 31 of companies listed on the New York Stock 

Exchange in 1933 amplifies the figures pre- 
MICHIGAN 7 29 sented in the last issue of Stare GoveRNMENT. 
ILLINOIS — ee % The statistics were obtained through the 

courtesy of the Twentieth Century Fund. 
MASSACHUSETTS = 20 More than a quarter of the listed companies 
MAINE . o- 19 were incorporated in Delaware and one-sixth 

were formed in New York. Approximately 
MISSOURI ss the same proportions are followed in number 
CALIFORNIA a of stock issues of the two leading states. 

Twentieth Century Fund figures indicate, 
WISCONSIN «a however, that New York companies have only 
CONNECTICUT | 8 a few more issues of par than of no-par shares, 

while four-fifths of the issues of Delaware 
INDIANA & , corporations have no par value. New Jersey, 
TEXAS ia 5 prominent in corporation organization before 


® 5 no-par shares were popular, has authorized 


WEST VIRGINIA 
OTHER STATES 
FOREIGN 


twice as many par as no-par issues. 
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